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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

and futilely with "I like" and "I don't like." For my- 
self, when I find in twenty-eight six-syllable poems not 
only a complete seasonal cycle but such a cycle with 
both individual and universal implications, "I like." 
Here is one of them, No Being: 

I, bent. Thin nights receding. 

It is impossible to classify this poetry, which is so new 
to us. It is as fundamental and economical as a primi- 
tive (I am thinking of certain Chippewa poems), and at 
the same time, with its surgically conscious introspective- 
ness, distinctly modern. One might say, impressionism; 
one might say, symbolism. It includes both and more. 

Spring Rain My door-frame smells of leaves. 

Fields 1 did not pick 

a flower. 

Alone I saw day's shadow strike. 

I should say Mr. Winters speaks for himself. 

Pearl Andelson 

TEACHER AND CRITIC 

On English Poetry, by Robert Graves. Alfred A. Knopf. 
There is an abundance of books which analyze poetry, 
and of books which tell how to write poetry. Since Poe, 
however, few poets have explained how they write. 
Robert Graves does this and does it well. He gives 
concrete examples from his own experience as a poet, and 
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Teacher and Critic 

discusses the subjective experiences which he holds are 
the bases of a number of well-known poems not of his 
own composition. 

At the same time this is no mere textbook on the writing 
of verse. The author treats of the fundamental sub- 
jective basis for poetry. He adopts largely the theory 
of Dr. Freud, with which I believe most practicing poets 
will agree. This, in brief, is his explanation: 

The poet, consciously or unconsciously, is always either taking in or 
giving out; he hears, observes, weighs, guesses, condenses, idealizes, and 
the new ideas troop quietly into his mind until suddenly every now and 
again two of them violently quarrel and drag into the fight a group of 
other ideas that have been loitering about at the back of his mind for 
years. There is great excitement, noise and bloodshed; with finally a 
reconciliation and drinks all around. The poet writes a tactful police- 
report on the affair, and there is the poem. 

The book contains also comments on a wide variety 
of subjects related to poetry, ranging from the poet's 
dress to details of cross-rhythm and resolution. The 
remarks are of varying merit — the discussion of vers libre, 
for example, is inconsequential; but Mr. Graves makes 
no claim to utterance ex cathedra. 

This is one of the few works on English verse that pos- 
sess any magic of style. In this respect it deserves a 
place in the honorable succession represented by Sidney, 
Shelley, Poe, and Eastman. Indeed, the style is one of 
the chief charms of the book. The fanciful humor, the 
aphoristic satire, and the quiet whimsicality which are 
present in Mr. Graves' poems are evident to an even 
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greater extent in this prose volume. Never does he 
commit the common fault of the critic — taking himself 
too seriously. Nelson Antrim Crawford 

ASIA 

Early Persian Poetry, by A. J. Williams Jackson. Mac- 

millan Co. 
Selections from the Rubaiyat of Hafiz, translated by a 

member of the Persia Society of London. John Lane. 
Chips of Jade and Betel Nuts, translated by Arthur 

Guiterman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The Garden of Bright Waters, and Colored Stars, by Edward 

Powys Mathers. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

China and Japan, their literature and their art, have 
had of late a renascence within another renascence — that 
of our own art and literature. Discussions and imitations 
of Chinese and Japanese poetry have inundated the poetry 
magazines and publishers; and some modern poets go 
so far as to tell the vers-librists that they should all write 
like the Japanese of old, or bosh to that effect. Although 
the discussions and imitations bore us, we stand in awe 
at the portentous spectacle that artistic Asia offers. 

This portentous spectacle would be made more mag- 
nificent by the advent of two little books by E. Powys 
Mathers, would-be translations of folk-songs and ancient 
and modern poems of Asia, love songs mostly, if ... . 
there is an if: if said poems and songs were actually of 
ancient and modern Asia, and not, as some scholars 
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